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Scenes from: 
“A Day by the Sea” 
“Someone Waiting ” 
“ Witness for the Prosecution” 

















H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances s2e Announcemen’s in the Press 


ALDWYCH 
BRIAN REECE ROSEMARY HARRIS 
MARGOT STEVENSON 
in 


the seven year itch 
APOLLO 
George & Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd. 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 
GLOBE ie 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 
in his own play 


SOMEONE WAITING 
with ADRIANNE ALLEN 
PHOENIX 


VIVIEN LAURENCE 
LEIGH OLIVIER 


in 
THE SLEEPING PRINCE 
by TERENCE RATTICAN 
with 
MARTITA HUNT 
Coming Shortly 
JOHN MILLS 
in The Brandon Thomas Company’s 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 
by Brandon Thomas 
with GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 
An entirely new production directed by 
John Gielgud 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 
eee CIELGUD 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 


IRENE WORTH 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


A DAY BY THE SEA 


by N. C. Hunter 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
HERMIONE BADDELEY 
DORA BRYAN IAN CARMICHAEL 


“ AT THE LYRIC ”’ 
A new Revue directed by William Chappell 


PICCADILLY 
By arrangement with Frith Banbury Ltd, 


PAMELA 
BROWN 


PAUL 
SCOFIELD 


and 
GLADYS COOPER 
in 


A QUESTION OF FACT 
A new Play by Wynyard Browne 
Coming Shortly ae 


THE BURNING GLASS 


A new Play by Charles Morgan 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Daily 2.30 and 7 p.m. 
‘s CINDERELLA ” 


MAX BYGRAVES MR. PASTRY 
JON PERTWEE CYRIL WELLS 
ADELE DIXON JULIE ANDREWS 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 

6.30 & 8.50 (For a Limited Season) 

AMERICA’S GREATEST COLOURED STARS in 
‘© ANNA LUCASTA ” 

A'l Seats Bookable 3/6 to 12/6 #4 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.30 
FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 
in New Folies Bergere Revue 


* PARDON MY FRENCH” 








LONDON'S SENSATIONAL 
ICE PANTOMIME ! 


HUMPTY 


DUMPTY 
ON ICE 


LAUGHTER! THRILLS! 
SPECTACLE ! MUSIC! 


For times of Performances 

See Daily Press 
**It keeps to the traditional pantomime story 
told by regiments of skaters in exotic costumes, 
circus clowns and even a tumbling act on ice. 
Gloria Nord and Daphne Walker skate with 
rare beauty and grace. Miss Nord is London's 
loveliest leading lady—a delight every second 
she is on view.’’—Daily Express. 


Seats: 3/6 6/- 86 106 12/6 


Reduced rates for parties of 12 or more 
except Saturday 8 p.m. performances. 3/6 
seats no reduction. 6/- for 4/6. 8/6 for 
6/-. 10/6 for 8/6. 12/6 for 10/6. 
Bookable from EMPIRE FOOL BOX OFFICE 
(WEM 1234) TICKET AGENCIES OR PAY 
AT DOORS 


EMPIRE POOL - WENBIEY 




















THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 


(Dip!oma accepted for Qualified Teacher Status) 
Combining STAGE COURSE 


1 YEAR COURSE FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


(Accepted Students eligible for Ministry 
Grant Aid) 


A few Scholarships are offered for men and 
women students 


Write to Registrar for Prospectus 


Lamorbey Park Sidcup Kent 
(30 minutes from Charing Cross) 





Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











| vis 


" canaieaadl DRIVEN Limousines and _ saloons 
available by the hour and for any longer period. 


SELF-DRIVE New saloon cars at special rates for 
evening hire from 5p.m.togam. Also by the day, 
week or longer periods. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON S.W.1I 


Telephone 72 | Also at NEASDEN LANE, NW 1/0 (Tel. GLAdstone 6474) 
SLOane 00 and at 112 NORTH END ROAD, W/4 (Tel. FULham 6846) 
| 


Address in Paris S.F.L. GODFREY DAVIS 38 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND PARIS 8e 














Mr. Frederick Gardiner 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE 


EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MUSIC FESTIVALS 


offers you 


HOLIDAYS with MUSIC 


TICKETS — ACCOMMODATION 
SPECIAL TOUR ARRANGEMENTS 
for 


WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH 
MUNICH, AIX-en-PROVENCE 


and all other leading European Festivals of Music 


FULL DETAILS FROM 


GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE LIMITED 
— (Dept. TW), 189 Regent Street, London, W1 


Phone: REGent 1416 & 1540 
































The 


Englishman's 


Guide 


to 


Smirnoff 


The Island Race are 
among the world’s most 
discerning drinkers. 

They are, however, 
notably conservative in 
their tastes, preferring 
to stick to what they 
know than experiment 
with alien beverages 


of doubtful potency. 


Believing, however, that Englishmen* should 
share in the pleasures of cocktail imbibers in 
other lands, we gladly provide a few facts 
about the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka : 


1. Smirnoff Vodka is a 
smooth, palatable drink, 
no stronger than your Gin, 
Whisky or Rum. 


2. Smirnoff Vodka is today 
one of America’s most 
popular drinks, where it is 
used as the blending spirit 
for cocktails as well as for 


long drinks. 





3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a 
most attractive drink taken 
straight “a la Russe,” 
especially when accom- 
panied by savouries. 


4. Smirnoff Vodka is made 
in this country according 
to the traditional recipe 
used by Pierre: Smirnoff, 
purveyor of Vodka to the 
Imperial Court of Russia. 


¥ [> say nothing of the Scots, the Welsh and 
those of the Irish whose pleasures know no frontier 


Try Smirnoff instead of Gin in 
your favourite cocktail. Try a 
VODKATINI (Smirnoff Vodka and 
Vermouth mixed in your favourite 
proportions) and a SCREWDRIVER 
(Smirnoff Vodka & Orange Juice). 


Try it straight —try it blended 


THE GENUINE 


mirno 
VODKA 
WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1818 


Obtainable from all good Wine Merchants, Clubs and Bars 


Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fis.,Oval Rd., Regents Park, London,N.W a 
Sole distributors in United Kingdom W. & A. Gilbey Ltd 








THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for Only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS: 


Mar: MISS HORNIMAN AND THE 
GAIETY THEATRE, by Rex Pogson. 
Foreword by St. John Ervine. 25 
illustrations. Published at 2Is., a 
saving of 13s. 6d. 


May: THE THEATRE NOW, by 
Harold Hobson. A stimulating analy- 
sis of the connection between the 
theatre today and the ideas, motives 
and morals of contemporary life. 
Published at 15s., a saving of 7s. 6d. 


July: To be announced. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 
no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 


Members have the privilege of buying 
past selections in stock at the special 
Club price. 


A recent unsolicited testimonial from 
hundreds: “I have been pleased with 
every book received..—Muiss L. M. 
Forty, London, S.W.18. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Qid Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. 1 agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. / 
agree to continue my membership thereafter. 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


\DDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers. 








FEBRUARY 1954 





THEATRE WORLD 











Kay Hammond 


who has made a big hit in the réle of Eliza Doolittle in the revival of Shaw's 
** Pygmalion *’ which her husband, John Clements, is presenting at the St. James’s 
Theatre and in which he himself is seen as Professor Higgins. The Clements’ last 
West End appearance was in the successful ** The Happy Marriage ’’ at the Duke 
of York's, (Photo by Houston-Rogers) 
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FOR THE WELL-GROOMED MAN 
amazing NeW PHILIPS 





DRY SHAVER 


with exclusive 


BI-AX 


shaving head 


REVOLUTIONIZES DRY SHAVING/ 


ERE IT i8! What you’ve been waiting for! The dry shaver that gives 
al a really perfect shave — quicker, easier, cleaner, smoother than ever 


before. 


It’s the new precision-built Philips Philishave with the exclusive 


BI-AX Shaving Head, which gives 36,000 genuine shaving actions 


a minute. 


UNIQUE ROTARY 
CUTTING ACTION 


The Philishave works on an entirely 
different principle from any other 
shaver. It has a unique rotary cutting 
action which doesn’t just snip at the 
hairs, but genuinely shaves them. Very 
easy to use, too—fits snugly into your 
hand so you can turn it about at all 








angles. Easy to clean as well. Supplied 
in an extremely smart case of imitation 
pony-skin lined with velvet or zip- 
fastened leather pouch. For AC/DC 
mains 110-130 and 
200-250 volts or 
120-volt dry 
batteryoperation. 

Plugs into lamp 

socket if desired. 


COMPLET; E WIT, 
H 
CASE oR POUCH 


£7.9.3 


(TAX Paip) 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


CENTURY HOUSE - 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS - 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE .- 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT - 


LONDON - W.C.2 


* PHOTOFLUX’ 


FLASHBULBS - GRAMOPHONE RECORDS - RADIOGRAMS AND RECORD PLAYERS, ETC. 





(PS.286D) 








THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 
Subscription 18s. a year including postage 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 


Vel. XLX No. 349 
FEBRUARY 1954 


Editorial and Advertising Offices : 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET ST., LONDON EC4 
(Central 1555) 





Over the Footlights 


FTERTHOUGHTS on the Christmas 
Season seem to suggest that the West 
End is outgrowing the Pantomime, and it is 
a matter for conjecture whether even one 
will be presented next year. Pantomime in 
London has definitely moved on to the ice, 
as the success of Sinbad and Humpty- 
Dumpty testify. Once we thought “ theatre 
on ice” a passing phase, but we were 
wrong. This year two famous musicals are 
to be presented in this medium: The 
Dancing Years at the Empire Pool, Wemb- 
ley, and White Horse Inn at Empress Hall. 
There was an_ interesting revival of 
marionettes this Christmas, headed by the 
exquisite Piccoli Theatre at the Prince’s. 
This enchanting aspect of the art of the 
theatre has suffered an eclipse in recent 
years. A renewal of interest was overdue. 
Tennents’ plans now include five new 
plays and a musical play. Robert Morley 
will star in his new play, Hippo Dancing, a 
comedy based on a theme suggested by 
André Roussin. Diana Wynyard, Robert 
Flemyng and Ernest Thesiger have leading 
roles in Marching Song, by John Whiting, 
which will also open a pre-London tour in 
February, and rehearsals start in February 
under the direction of Peter Glenville of 
The Prisoner, by Bridget Boland. The star 
will be Alec Guinness, who will be seen as 
a high dignitary of the Catholic church, 
arrested on a charge of activities treason- 
able to his country. 
Noél Coward has composed the music for 
an operette, After the Ball, which he has 
based on Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan. 


Charles Morgan’s new play, The Burning 
Glass, directed by Michael MacOwan, with 
Michael Gough, Faith Brook, Laurence 
Naismith, Michael Goodliffe, Robert 
Speaight and Dorothy Green in the cast, 
opened at Brighton on 18th January; and 
Christopher Fry's The Dark is Light 
Enough, with Dame Edith Evans, opens out 
of town in mid-February. 

Donald Albery has arranged’ with 
Gertrude Macy and Walter Starcke to pre- 
sent John van Druten’s Broadway success, 
I am a Camera, which he has brilliantly 
dramatised from Christopher Isherwood’s 
Berlin Stories, The play comes to the West 
End in March. 

In the cast will be Dorothy Tutin, who 
has just completed 11 months as Rose in 
Graham Greene’s The Living Room. 

A new romantic comedy by Dodie Smith, 
I Capture the Castle, now on tour, is being 
presented by Macdonald & Stevens in asso- 
ciation with Linnit & Dunfee, and is based 
on the novel of the same name, which 
proved to be a best seller in this country 
and America. The part of Cassandra is 
played by Virginia McKenna. 

Linnit & Dunfee are also presenting the 
world premiere of a new farce, Liberty 
Bill, by Peter Jones and John Jowett, at 
Blackpool on Ist February. Robertson 
Hare and Ralph Lynn, in this latest farce, 
are joined by Vera Pearce. 

Another Linnit & Dunfee production is 
the successful American comedy The Fifth 
Season which comes to the Cambridge on 
the 25th February. FS. 





Cover portrait: Ralph Richardson, Irene Worth, John Gielgud in A Day by the Sea. 








PERIOD 


MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 








ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


and —————-CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White ¢ Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


ARMOUR, 
FOR HIRE 


SPANGLING 


EMBROIDERY 














New Shows Reviewed 





“Down Came a Blackbird ""—Savoy, 22nd 
December. 

“Oddly Enough” — Watergate, 22nd 
December. 

“At the = Lyric "—Lyric, 
23rd December 

“More Intimacy at Eight '""—New Lindsey, 
31st December. 

“The Big Knife "—Duke of 
January.. 

“ Twelfth Night ’—Old Vic, 6th January. 

“Crime and Punishment "—Arts, |3th 
January. 


Hammersmith, 


York’s, Ist 











“ Down Came a Blackbird” (Savoy) 

ETER Blackmore's gently humorous 

fairy tale comedy is about a young lady 
afflicted with an unusually large nose. 
‘Miss Nora (Nosey) Parker, the unfortu- 
nate heroine, realising that love and mar- 
riage are not for her, devotes herself to 
archaeology, and more particularly to her 
employer, Sir Clive Dawson, eminent 
Egyptologist. On learning of his forth- 
coming marriage to Diana Hartland, Nora 
decides to take the advice of an American 
journalist, Rod Kennedy, who, nose or no 
nose, is in love with Miss Parker. He him- 
self had once suffered a similar proboscian 
deformity, and now urges Nora to seek the 
aid of a plastic surgeon. She therefore 
utilises her leave period in London to good 
effect, and returns to Egypt to stagger 
everyone with her new-found glamour. 

It goes without saying that Sir Clive is 
enchanted, but at the moment of conquest 
Nora discovers, ironically, that she had 
been deluding herself. All ends happily, 
however, for the devoted Rod, while Sir 
Clive eschews marriage and returns to his 
only love—the tombs. 

Betty Paul most skilfully portrays the 
emotions of Nora before. and after her 
transformation, and gives another wholly 
captivating performance. John Loder, the 
film star, making his stage debut in the 
West End, is solid and likeable within the 
limits of the rdle of Sir Clive. John 
McLaren’s American has charm = and 
warmth, and other good performances come 
from Richard Gale as John Dawson, Sir 
Clive’s son, and Viola Keats as Diana 
Hartland, the hard-headed fiancée. But the 
comedy performance was undoubtedly that 
of Peter Arne, who, as Ali, the Egyptian 
servant, with a minimum of dialogue 
created the most endearing personality of 
the evening. Henry Kendall directed and 


Elizabeth Taplay 
successful settings. 


6 Oddly Enough ° (New Watergate) 

HIS revue by Neville Phillips, with music 

by Robb Stewart, directed by Norman 
Marshall, was a disappointment. Since it 
was Offered as a Witches’ brew, it was appro- 
priately flat, stale and unprofitable. It could 
not be expected that a revival of the Marquis 
de Sade or a catalogue of the floating waste 
in the smelliest canal of Venice would be 
savoury, and these were among the best 
goods, offered with skill by Edwin Richfield 
and Noel Dyson respectively. On _ the 
whole, it seemed a Firbank style vintage but 
it approached the present with a return of 
exiles from the outposts of Empire, by the 
whole company, and Jane Downs, Noel 


provided further highly 
L.M. 


Dyson and Beverley Wright were amusingly 
satiric as three ladies from the Food Office 
regretting the passing of rationing. 


H.G.M. 


* At the Lyric ° (Lyric, Hammersmith) 
HIS is practically an Alan Melville 
revue, though not quite up to the stan- 
dard of the original Lyric Revue. Perhaps 
the strength of the two women stars, Her- 
mione Baddeley and Dora Bryan, is also a 
weakness, for their art runs along similar 
lines, Jan Carmichael and Eric Berry are 
the other outstanding artistes, and most 
successful of the items are “Ring out the 
Bells,” a skit on bellringers; ““ Room with a 
View,” which sets forth the dangers of TV 
on family life; “ Uneventful Crossing,” in 
which Marjorie Dunkels impersonates Joyce 
Grenfell; “Miss Manderson” (Dora Bryan 
and Eric Berry), and “ Companions ™ (Her- 
mione Baddeley and Marjorie Dunkels). 
William Chappell is the producer, and the 
décor is by Vivienne Kernot. Charles Zwar 
and Arnold Mayne are at the pianos with 
Jack Greenwood at the drums. L.M. 


“More Intimacy at Eight ” 
(New Lindsey) 

HE successful revue, Intimacy at Eight, 

staged at this little theatre a year ago 
is remembered and it is a pleasure to record 
that this new revue, from the same origin- 
ators, brings added lustre. The words are 
by Peter Myers, Alec Grahame and David 
Climie; the music is by John Pritchett and 
Ronald Cass. Eunice Gayson, Joan Sims. 
Dilys Lay and Ron Moody, who were in 
last year’s company, are again welcomed. 
New members of the team are Eleanor 





Fazan, Ronnie Stevens, Digby Wolfe and 
Geoffrey Hibbert, 

The show was a long one and nearly all 
the items were topical. Ronnie Stevens 
stopped the show with Rossini’s Barber, 
translated from Seville to Charing Cross 
Road. Another hot favourite was Joan 
Sims’ languorous Station syren. The extract 
of Eliot was vastly diverting and the satiric 
use of quotations therein was poetically just. 
Digby Wolfe wakened us to the fascination 
of Grimsby and to the plight of the BBC. 
Eunice Gayson’ exemplified Hungarian 
allure. It was demonstrated by the company 
that the waves of nostalgia have advanced 
to the “ black-out” years but an older echo 
was awakened by Eleanor Fazan as Mdlle. 
Lenglen. Some of the settings by Jefferson 
Strong — Grimsby, for instance — were 
unusually picturesque and the costumes by 
Hilary Virgo and Rosemary Carvill had 
admirable style. 

Three of the numbers did not seem to 
click, but what were they compared to the 
thirty that so aptly rang a bell? H.G.M. 


“ The Big Knife ” (Duke of York's) 


N this play, which opened on Ist January, 
Clifford Odets seems to expect us to pity 
the poor film star in his “ Playroom” in 


Beverley Hills, bound by contract for years 
at a stretch to an employer who wants to 


dictate what he shall do. Here is the 
unfortunate Charles Castle, Hollywood's 
biggest draw, wanting to get away from it 
all, and Marcus Hoff, the film boss, just 
because he pays him a fabulous fee and 
knows he has, by the self-sacrifice of a 
friend, escaped conviction for homicide, 
expects him to sign another contract. Is 
there no freedom? Mr. Odets tries to make 
us see Hoff as a monster of iniquity and 
depicts him as such but the truth is his hero 
is entangled by his own past. The film 
magnate issues his fiat and his henchman, 
Smiley Coy, arranges its fulfilment with 
industry, craft and, at the last resort, 
violence. The utter ruthlessness of the film 
executive is shocking and not easily credible. 
All the characters behave with intensity and 
the whole action seems over-wound but the 
play holds the audience in a tight grip and 
the acting is highly accomplished. Sam 
Wanamaker persuasively plays the arduots 
part of Charles Castle and he also directs 
the play. Perhaps because it had been 
produced from inside, we were unprepared 
for the final calamity, which seemed more 
forced than truly, fatal. No trail had been 
laid. 


Linda Gray 


as she appears in Emile Littler’s musical, ‘* Love from 
Judy,”’ which has now broken the record for any show 
at the Saville. Previous longest-running was *‘ Junior 
Miss ’’ (fifteen months) in which Miss Gray was also 
one of the principals! (Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


Renee Asherson gave a beautiful perfor- 
mance as Marion Castle, the star’s over- 
wrought wife. Most of the characters were 
overwrought and it seemed rather a waste of 
an actress capable of such sensitive playing. 
Meier Tzelniker, in a supporting réle, gave 
a generous display of talent which it was 
delightful to watch. Frederick Valk sup- 
plied the force necessary to the presentation 
of the windy egoist and arch-villain, Hoff; 
and George Coulouris gave colour to his 
creature, Smiley Coy. Joseph O’Conor had 
a dignified minor role. Natalie Lynn, 
Heather Stannard and Diane Cilento had 
one scene each in which they made an 
excellent score. 

Richard Lake’s setting was admirable in 
general design and remarkable for some 
pleasing and appropriate details. H.G.M. 


“Twelfth Night ” (Old Vic) 
ENIS Carey’s production of Twelfth 
Night was an event of importance. At 
last, the play has been professionally 
produced as a poetic comedy with more 
attention given to the expression of the 





Spirit of poetry and romance than to the 
exercise of clownish business and the taste- 
less tricks of farce. Twelfth Night contains 
as much sadness as merriment and much 
of the humour in it is sardonic. It was 
Shakespeare’s last and finest distillation of 
comedy, a medium which, in his hands, 
seldom invited merely farcical interpretation. 
The present production does convey some- 
thing of the enchantment of Illyria, where 
people are swayed by sentiment as if there 
were magic in the air, An element of style 
in the comic catch-singing was appreciated. 

Most affected by the air of  IIlyria, 
because most sensitive, and most affecting, 
because most expressive, is Viola. The 
glory that is Viola was finely revealed in 
Claire Bloom’s elegant and poetic masquer- 
ade. For gentleness and colouring, she 
looked like a model for Murillo, but in 
grace of attitude she resembled an orna- 
mental figure in china. One enjoyed her 
delivery of her lines but the appeal to the 
eye was perhaps more potent. As _ usual, 
Sebastian and Viola owed their slight 
resemblance wholly to their costumes, but 
Robert Hardy’s vibrant notes and general 
animation made Sebastian an acceptable 
twin. John Neville presented a handsome 
Orsino whose love-sickness possessed dig- 
nity. As Olivia, Gwen Cherrell had beauty 
and grace with real depth of feeling. 

Most of the stage was occupied by the 
by now familiar massive screen. Through 
its arches were glimpsed views of lagoons 
and palatial facades. The action took place 
on a kind of riverside promenade. Pictorial 
effects were frequently obtained but the set 
was no help to the interpretation of the 
play. Perhaps we have the permanent set 
to thank for the stress on poetic values, for 
the comic scenes suffered most. A portable 
basket-arbour was dumped on the esplanade 
for the carousel, which seemed unlikely, if 
not unholy, in that place. When Malvolio 
was beguiled, Toby, Andrew and Fabian hid 
behind plinths, and Toby appeared to scale 
the columns, a very juvenile proceeding. 

Michael Hordern plumbed the depths of 
Malvolio in an impressive study of a man 
whose rigid mind and limited imagination 
have always been so fixed on the ideal of 
high degree and what is due to it that, 
when the idea is forced upon him that he 
is to be placed among the great ones, he 
topples over. He gave a tremendous per- 
formance and was twice applauded on exits. 

The buffoonery, as already remarked, was 
played down. Richard Burton’s Sir Toby 
was not a very fully developed characteri- 


sation but he seemed fundamentally a man 
of sense gone to seed and he was in 
excellent voice. William Squire’s Sir Andrew 
was just a foolish knight with little of folly’s 
inspiration about him. Barbara Clegg made 
Maria a lively minx. 

Feste, the link between the thoughtful 
and the thoughtless characters, was very 
properly played by Paul Daneman, in a 
white habit of jesting servitude through 
which showed signs of melancholy and 
discontent. His songs, naturally rendered, 
conveyed the very essence of the play. 

H.G.M. 


“Crime and Punishment” (4rts) 
ASTON BATY’S adaptation of Dos- 
toevsky’s novel was presented on 13th 

January. The cast list was so lengthy that 

an allonge was affixed to the programme. 

In twenty scenes, the work appeared 

diffusely episodic and the central theme 

seemed to be neglected occasionally, but 
each brief scene had dramatic interest and 
the cumulative effect was considerable. John 

Fernald’s production and Ronald Brown’s 

sets were sombrely atmospheric. 

It is 86 years since Dostoevsky challenged 
Society with his realistic and sympathetic 
study of a murderer. He has had many 
imitators but his achievement has never been 
approached. It is to be noted that his hero, 
Raskolnikoff, is driven to abandon «his 
standpoint of superiority to the herd. justi- 
fying crime, and the play finishes with him 
confessing his guilt on his knees. 

Kenneth Griffith, as the — brain-sick 
Raskolnikoff, looked remarkably like later 
portraits of D. H. Lawrence and gave a 
telling semblance of an epileptic egotist, but 
his pauses were noticeable because devoid 
of suspense. Harold Kasket made the 
magistrate extremely genial with no sug- 
gestion of watchfulness, cruelty or anything 
to make the man a really dramatic figure. 
Rosalind Boxall touched the heart with a 
compellingly sincere portrayal of Sonia. 
Among many good individual performances 
that of Gladys Boot as Madame Raskolni- 
koff was outstanding. This was almost the 
only character that seemed basically sane. 

H.G.M. 

OPERA 

“Hansel and Gretel” (Sadler's Wells) 

O* 23rd December Sadler’s Wells Opera 
revived Hansel and Gretel with so great 

success that an extra matinee performance 

had to be arranged to meet the bookings. 

This year is the centenary of the birth of 


(Continued on page 10) 





Whispers from the Wings 


FTER starting off at the Players’ and 

winning public acclaim at the Embassy, 
The Boy Friend has now _ transferred 
triumphantly to Wyndham’s, where it looks 
like remaining for many months to come. The 
extraordinary feature of this highly amusing 
musical comedy, devised in the style of the 
1920s, lies in the fact that Sandy Wilson, 
who wrote the book, the lyrics and the 
music, is still under thirty. Most of the cast 
are of his generation, too. There has been 
no question of a reunion of musical comedy 
veterans eager to revive the glories of their 
heyday. 

Sandy Wilson always wanted to be an 
actor and only began to think about writing 
after seeing two Herbert Farjeon revues at 
the Little Theatre when he was still a boy at 
Harrow, enjoying a free week-end in Town 
for the Eton and Harrow Match. From 
1946-48 he was at Oxford, where he wrote 
material for a number of undergraduate 
revues in which he appeared. He also played 
in Ken Tynan’s production of Winterset. As 
so many other undergraduates wanted to be 
actors, young Wilson decided to devote his 
time to writing witty lyrics. His material 
seemed to go down very well in college 
shows and he hoped there might be a market 
for it in the professional theatre. 

Hermione Gingold was one of the first to 
scent this young man’s extraordinary gifts 
and she included his Medusa number in 
Slings and Arrows. For the same show he 
wrote “Thanks, Mr. Rank” for Diana 
Maddox. Im Oranges and Lemons he was 
responsible for that amusing item in which 
Diana Churchill and Daphne Oxenford 
burlesqued Dilys Powell and C. A. Lejeune 
and he wrote a number in the same show for 
Elizabeth Welch on Dior fashions. 


The little Watergate Theatre invited him 
to write a late-night revue, entitled See You 
Later, in which Dulcie Gray and Christopher 
Hewett appeared; it was so successful that 
he supplied a sequel, See You Again, in 
which Maria Charles made her debut in 
revue. It was produced by Vida Hope, with 
Joan Sterndale Bennett in the cast. At this 
time Mr. Wilson began to think more 
seriously about music and now he finds it 
easier to compose music than to write lyrics 
to match it. 

Knowing Mr. Wilson’s infatuation for the 
Nineteen-Twenties, Diana Maddox suggested 
that Gervase Farjeon, Herbert’s son, who is 


by Looker-on 


Sandy Wilson (left), author and composer of “ The 
Boy Friend,’ and Jon Rose, with whom he has 
appeared in cabaret. 


a director of the Players’ Theatre, should 
invite Mr. Wilson to write a scena of the 
1920s as a special feature of the Late Joys. 
Vida Hope produced it, John Heawood 
arranged the dances and Mr. Wilson’s 
former Watergate colleagues, Joan Sterndale 
Bennett and Maria Charles, had plum parts 
in it. It was called The Boy Friend, ran for 
about an hour and a half, and was a great 
success with the Players’ habitués in general 
and Noél Coward in particular. Encouraged 
by this favourable reception, Mr. Wilson 
added further material and devised a full 
length show, which again captivated the 
specialised audiences who gather under the 
Adelphi Arches. Though every management 
in London saw it and enjoyed it, they all 
considered it uncommercial. Marjorie 
Hawtrey took a chance and offered to put it 
on at the Embassy Theatre for six weeks 
over the Christmas season. The critics gave 
it their unqualified blessing and the public 
flocked to Swiss Cottage, many keen admirers 
returning two or three times. 

No special research on the period was 
carried out by Mr. Wilson when he wrote 
the play because he is so intensely interested 
in the Bright Young Things that he was able 
to create the atmosphere of thirty years ago 


(Continued on next page) 





New Shows Reviewed (Cond. 
Engelbert Humperdinck, whose dramati- 
sation of the romantic German fairy tale to 
sub-Wagnerian orchestration has always 
been very popular. Marion Studholme 
enriched a Wendyish Gretel with a voice of 
remarkable purity and power. Anna Pollak 
was a likeable Hansel. They made a charm- 
ing pair and acted together delightfully. 
Also, they were quite equal to the heavy 
orchestration, as was Alfred Orda as Peter, 
their Father. 

Gretel’s dream was _ visualised 
Victorian Christmas - card style ballet, 
arranged by David Poole, which had a 
quaint but perhaps rather wavering charm. 
The décor, by Powell Lloyd, who produced, 
was generally satisfying, with simple and 
happy costumes of the picture-book peasant 
order, but the Witch’s House, opulently 
squat, had an angular severity of line that 
was anything but edible. Appropriately, 
there was a terrific explosion when it was 
demolished. Sheila Rex did not present 
The Witch Who Eats Children as a tall- 
hatted hag but as a naughty dowager, which 
made her sinister intentions rather a matter 
for psychological speculation. 

Vilem Tausky conducted. 


in a 


H.G.M. 


* Lohengrin ” (Covent Garden) 


ICHARD Wagner's romantic opera 

Lohengrin was revived on 15th 
December. Set Svanholm, the Swedish 
tenor, was stiff and wary and _ rather 
disappointing as Lohengrin. He seemed to 
be singing in German but a few English 
words detached themselves. Sylvia Fisher. 
as Elsa, sang with feeling and power. An 
outstanding performance was given’ by 
Hermann Uhde, who dramatised Friedrich, 
Count of Telramund, effectively and whose 
words were clearest of all. Nell Ramxin, as 
his wife. Ortrud, was also a_ strikingly 
dramatic figure, but it was her attitudes 
rather than her acting and singing that were 
dramatic. Good singing came _ from 
William Edwards as the Herald. Frederick 
Dalberg was very solid as King Heinrich. 
The production was uninspired. The chorus 
were costumed like a local pageant and 
behaved accordingly. The scenery, to modern 
eyes, seemed too naturalistic for myth. It 
impressed by its unimaginative solidity. 
However, the music held its auditors willing 
captives to its spell, despite the ponderous 
and obvious make-believe within the picture- 
frame. John Pritchard conducted and the 
overtures to Act 1 and Act 3 were memorable 
experiences. H.G.M. 
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“Le Coq @’Or” (Covent Garden) 
OBERT Helpmann produced this revival 
of Rimsky-Korsakov's fairy tale opera 
—the first at Covent Garden since 1919. 
This was a sumptuous occasion and Loudon 
Sainthill excelled himself with the brilliance 
of his settings and costumes. Particularly 
striking was the scene where the Queen of 
Shemakhan’s tent rises out of the mist. 
Most impressive of the performances were 
those of Mattiwilda Dobbs (The Queen); 
Howell Glynne (King Dodon) and Hugues 
Cuenod (The Astrologer). The conductor, 
Igor Markevitch, was specially engaged for 
this work, and succeeded admirably in his 
interpretation of the colourful Rimsky- 
Korsakov score. Mr. Helpmann’s groupings 
in the last act were a visual triumph. L.M. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd) 

with comparative ease. He saw touring 
versions of some of the musical comedy 
successes of that time—Sally, No! No! 
Nanette! The Girl Friend, The Desert Song 
and an amateur production of Hit The Deck. 
The staging and dance routines of these 
touring shows were replicas of the original 
West End productions; only the costumes 
were new. They provided Mr. Wilson with 
inspiration when he finally decided to write 
The Boy Friend. Vida Hope finds the period 
equally fascinating and so does John 
Heawood, who is responsible for having 
revived the Charleston and other typical 
dance routines of the period so truthfully. 

At the first rehearsal Vida Hope impressed 
upon the young company the necessity of 
accepting the book, the lyrics and the music 
quite seriously. They were asked to imagine 
themselves artists of thirty years ago, 
putting on a new musical comedy. There 
was no suggestion of burlesque and no 
tongue-in-cheek attitude towards the produc- 
tion. The youngsters entered wholeheartedly 
into the spirit of it all; the girls acquired flat 
chests by wearing roll-ons back to front and 
they soon perfected the period dance steps, 
in genuine 1920 shoes, acquired by the 
Players’ wardrobe mistress at a sale. 

Musical comedy queens of the Twenties- 
Binnie Hale, Evelyn Laye, Phyllis Monkman 
and Marie Burke—have been to see the show 
over and over again and made _ helpful 
suggestions concerning costumes and produc- 
tion. The not-so-young playgoers enjoy a 
nostalgic evening recapturing their youth, 
while their younger neighbours laugh lustily 
at the absurd plot. the naivé humour and the 
mimed choruses. For both the show provides 
boundless enjoyment. 





N C Hunter 


The Elusive Playwright 
by 
George Bullock 


HEN a dramatist achieves the sort of 

spectacular success which came to 
N. C. Hunter with the production of 
Waters of the Moon the public is usually 
soon given details of his private life and 
personality. Reports of an after-the-first- 
night party attended by stage and screen 
celebrities is circulated by the Press. Photo- 
graphs of the lucky man taken at Venice 
or at his own London home appear in 
fashionable magazines—or no photographs 
at all are printed and instead readers are 
informed that the playwright lives in com- 
plete seclusion in the South of France 
attended only by his wife, his mother, two 
Siamese cats and four faithful servants. 
None of this however happened to N. C. 
Hunter. He slid into position as one of 
our leading dramatists almost unnoticed, 
with just the letters of his name printed on 
programmes and advertisements by way of 
acknowledgment. Even after the success 
of his next play, A Day at the Sea, there 
was a minimum of publicity. Try to find 
out why and and you will discover the 
man concerned is missing and no one knows 
anything about him. Ask his history and 
the answer will be Viola’s reply to Orsino: 
“A blank, my lord.” Ring his agents and 
you will be told that Mr. Hunter rarely 
comes to London and is therefore not 
available for interviews. Look him up in 
any theatrical Who’s-Who and you will read 
that Norman C. Hunter is in his middle 
forties (born Derbyshire 18th September 
1908), that he is the son of Lieut.-Col. 
Charles F. Hunter, DSO, that he was 
educated at Repton and Sandhurst and 
served three years in the Dragoon Guards. 
Anything else that you may unearth about 
him will be partly a matter of luck and 
partly the result of your own investigations. 


It is true that Mr. Hunter’s visits to 
London are infrequent. He and his Belgian 
wife, whom he met at a tennis party in 
1932 while she was on holiday in England, 
live in part of an old farm house in North 
Wales. There is no electricity, nor any of 
the modern conveniences usually considered 
essential. Mrs. Hunter runs their home 
single-handed, while her husband writes 


N. C. Hunter 


regular hours—from nine-thirty to one, and 
after an afternoon break, from five-thirty 
onwards. Although Waters of the Moon 
was N. C. Hunter’s first real success he is 
of course the author of several other plays 
and some novels. He started to write while 
still a soldier, and in 1933 he left the Army 
in order to continue writing. His first play 
to be produced was All Rights Reserved, 
at the Criterion in 1935, with Ronald Squire 
and Nora Swinburne in the cast. Ladies 
and Gentlemen which followed, at the 
Strand, was a failure. Next came Party for 
Christmas at the Haymarket—a theatre with 
which his name is now automatically associ- 
ated. When war broke out in 1939 he had 
Grouse in June running quite successfully 
at the Criterion, but in common with many 
more shows it was soon forced to close, 
and for the next six years the dramatist’s 
career was interrupted while he served in 
the army as a Major. Before this, in 1938-9, 
he was on the staff of the BBC, and also 
wrote the dialogue for the film Poison Pen. 


When the war ended he decided to try his 
luck again in the theatre with Smith in 
Arcady, which was produced at the Embassy 
in 1947, and Picture of Autumn, given a 
Sunday night showing by the Repertory 
Players. He then wrote Waters of the 
Moon, which was accepted by the first 
management to whom he submitted it and 





produced at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
on 19th April 1951, with a cast sufficient to 
send any dramatist into a delirium. Mr. 
Hunter himself could not believe his good 
fortune in getting Edith Evans, Sybil Thorn- 
dike, Wendy Hiller and Kathleen Harrison, 
and although the play itself was casually 
dismissed by the critics, it beat all previous 
box-office records at the Haymarket and 
ran for two years. 

Since then the name of N. C. Hunter 
appears regularly in any book or article 
dealing with the theatre, although the 
personality of this very successful play- 
wright remains shadowy and obscure. This 
is not because of a deliberate attempt to 
court publicity by pretending to despise it— 
an old ruse still successfully employed by 
numbers of famous people—but more the 
result of Mr. Hunter’s way of living. His 
favourite recreations are fishing and travel- 
ling, so naturally he prefers to live in the 
country. His  photograph—not by a 
West End photographer—shows a man 
still young-looking with lined forehead and 
thinning hair. That his expression should 
convey sensitivity is hardly surprising when 
one considers how sympathetically he writes 
of people whose lives have gone awry 
through poverty or the loss of a beloved 





person. Like Chekhov, to whom he is 
usually likened, Mr. Hunter shows deep 
understanding of those whose sanguine plans 
for the future have met with brusque 
rebuff. Most of his characters in one way 
or another have received what Meredith 
termed life’s “ dusty answer.” But although 
he is so concerned with poverty, illness and 
frustration generally, the philosophy which 
emerges from his writing is not negative. 
He shows the gains as well as the losses. 
It may not be going too far to suggest that 
when Evelyn Dale (the character played by 
Wendy Hiller) at the end of Waters of the 
Moon turns to Julius, the Austrian refugee 
whom she loves, and says, “ You know, | 
begin to think that the only sin in life is to 
be unhappy,” she is expressing the conviction 
of that elusive author, Mr. N. C. Hunter. 
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Lawa: ** An age of tranquillity ” uld enjoy that. You're getting quite eloquent, 


dear. We must find you a soap box, and then you could get it all off your chest in 
Hyde Park. 
A moment from Act 1. The scene is the garden of Laura Anson’s 
house in Dorset during a morning in early May. L to R: David Anson 
(Lewis Casson), Julian Anson (John Gielgud), Elinor Eddison (Patricia 
Laurence), Doctor Farley (Ralph Richardson), Laura Anson (Sybil 
Thorndike) and Frances Farrar (Irene Worth). 


“A Day by the Sea” 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


N the same theatre that housed his suc- 

cessful “ Waters of the Moon” N. C. 
Hunter has scored another big hit with his 
latest play, for which a brilliant assembly 
of stars has been gathered together. 

Once again Mr. Hunter, in a play of 
quiet tempo, demonstrates a gift for clever 
characterisation, and deals with the foibles 
of human nature, its tragedies and frustra- 
tions, with gentleness and kindliness. As 
with “ Waters of the Moon” there can be 
said to be no star parts. Each character is 
deftly drawn and provides a wonderful 
opportunity for the actor of sensitivity and 
insight. With such a company and with 


at the Haymarket 


the skill! of John Gielgud’s direction it is 
not surprising that the play is an enthralling 
experience. 


There is little action in this type of drama 
and for this reason the greatest praise is 
due to the director, who has seen to it that 
every movement and gesture have their 
intrinsic meaning in elucidating the theme. 
The settings, too, which are by Felix Kelly, 
have a great part to play. They are 
most impressive in their naturalness and 
spaciousness. 


“A Day by the Sea” is presented by 
Tennent Productions. 





Toby: He's only just got up. Frances: Unhappy? This is the only house 
The young son of Frances Farrar is astonished at aged that has ever meant home to me. 
Mr. Anson’s propensity for sleeping all hours of the Mrs. Farrar is a young widow on 
day. (Peter Murphy as Toby Eddison). holiday with the Ansons. 














Gregson: 1 do think the time has come when we should consider getting someone more suitabie. A doctor who 
drinks in a house with a lady and an elderly gentleman—well, suppose he were to become incapable or aggressive? 
Just think! 

William Gregson (Frederick Piper, centre), the Ansons’ solicitor, discusses the estate expendi- 

ture and family problems with Julian Anson, Laura’s son, who is in the diplomatic service 

and now on leave from Paris. Mr. Gregson is particularly disturbed about Dr. Farley, 
employed to look after Mrs. Anson’s elderly brother-in-law. In the background is Miss 

Mathieson (Megs Jenkins), nanny to the Farrar children, and hopelessly in love with the doctor. 
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Julian: There’s not a cor- 
ner of this house and 
garden that doesn’t hold 
some memory for me of 
Frances as a child, and 
naturally — naturally I've 
always had a _ particular 
sort of affection for her. 


It is Laura’s dearest 
wish that Julian 
should marry Frances, 
whose two _ previous 
marriages have been 
unhappy, but she 
finds her son difficult 
to understand. Julian 
is humourless, fasti- 
dious, theoretically 
humanitarian but un- 
approachable, and 
even in his regard for 
Frances he seems im- 
personal. 


Doctor: There—I'm not 
angry. You're a_ good 
girl. Don't take it to 
heart. God biess you, 
it’s not worth a frown 
to anybody. 


Miss Mathieson, an- 
xious for his future, 
talks to the doctor of 
the foolishness of his 
excessive drinking, a 
warning which he 
takes with his usual 
good - humoured in- 
difference. 











Frances: Lolly, if you and Toby have finished, I’m 
sure Mrs. Anson will excuse you. 


Below: 
Doctor: It’s you to play. 


The doctor, most weirdly dressed in blazer 

and trilby, settles down to a game of chess 

with the solicitor. Left, Humphrey Cald- 

well (Lockwood West), Julian’s chief in the 

Diplomatic Service, who has come over on 
a flying visit from Dorchester. 


That afternoon the 
party go down to 
the beach. Old 
David Anson 
comes too, and 
Julian also, though 
he is rather a fish 
out of water at 
this homely picnic. 


Julian: If they dislike me, let me tell you what I think 
of them, theyre second-rate, the lot of them—second- 
rate! 


Caldwell: Well, 1 daresay that’s true, according to your 
standards. For the matter of that, the vast majority of 
human beings are second-rate. 


The purpose of Caldwell’s visit is revealed 

when he tells Julian he is being transferred to 

London, as his personality had not proved 

acceptable in Paris, This is the most bitter 
blow of Julian’s life. 





Right: 

Frances: We used to meet in the lift occasionally, and 
I never even looked at him, Laura—why should 1? 
He was years younger than me—a boy! 

For the first time Laura hears the full story 

of Frances’ unhappy life. She had married 

the father of her children for his money, 

and her second husband—a mere boy— 

had committed suicide when their marriage 
proved a failure. 


Below: 

Doctor: Let me say, first of all, that I do not see in 
your situation any need for such desperate remedies 
as you suggest. Because a young woman has reached 
the age of thirty-five, that is mo reason why she 
should throw herself away on an old fool who can 
be no heip or comfort to her. 

Miss Mathieson, in a moving scene, des- 

perately declares her love and asks the 

doctor to marry her. He makes light of 
her plight and will not—for the kindliest 
motives—rise to the bait. 


Below right: 
Doctor: Let me feel your pulse. 98, 99, 100: he’s 
alive! 
Julian has just returned triumphantly after 
rescuing the children’s kite from the cliff. 
He is dusty and dishevelled, but the episode 
seems to have liberated his spirit after the 
tragic blow to his pride earlier in the after- 
noon. 











Julian: Thank you, thank you. 


Next morning Julian comes 
down to breakfast a differ- 
ent man, full of optimism 
and high spirits. The doctor 
is astonished at this new 
friendliness. 


Laura: We must be friends, dear. 
Julian: But of course, mother, of 
course! 


Laura is delighted at the 
change in her son. Mean- 
time Julian, to his own 
amazement, has _ realised 
how deeply he has always 
loved Frances, and is cer- 
tain she will accept him if 
he proposes. 





Gregson: The estimate is a 
hundred and five pounds, but 
I daresay— 


Laura: It’s out of the question. 
It’s perfectly absurd. Why 
should he have such a luxur- 
ious pig-sty? 

For the first time Julian 

shoulders some of the 

responsibility of the 
estate, hitherto carried 
by his mother, and takes 

a lively interest in the 

figures produced once 

again by Gregson. 


David: Wm a _ sort of blasted 
Methuselah. 


Laura: You're nothing of the 
sort, dear. Come along, you 
and I will go for a little stroll 
together this morning. 


The old man is not so well 
this morning and one feels 
that the doctor will not be 
called upon much longer to 
give an eye to this patient. 
David Anson's senile help- 
lessness is the more pitiable 
because he was once a 
famous mountaineer. But 
though he is deaf, forgetful 
and drowsy, there are flashes 
of the old spirit. 
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Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
in 1851. From an 
old print. 


Sadlers Wells- Yesterday and Today 


T is two hundred and seventy-one years 

since workmen digging in the grounds of 
Mr. Sadler’s new Musik House in Islington 
rediscovered the well which has given its 
name to Sadler’s Wells Theatre ever since. 
But the dramatic connections with this site 
go back even farther: there was a holy well 
there before the Reformation, and the clerks 
performed morality plays close by. Neither 
Mr. Sadler nor the well play any active part 
in the fortunes of the theatre today, but, 
unknown to the hundreds of opera and 
ballet goers who walk over it every night, 
the well remains intact—masked by a man- 
hole cover and red carpeting at the back 
left-hand corner of the stalls. 

In those early days of the 1680s the chaly- 
beate (iron) spring was more important than 
the entertainment. A song of the period 
called it “the new Tunbridge Wells in 
Islington,” and several hundred people of 
rank and fashion came daily to drink the 
waters and listen to the music. 

Gradually the spa atmosphere seems to 
have died out, and the Wells with its music, 
rope dancing and pantomimes gained a less 
select reputation. A tract of 1712 starts 
“ God’s judgement against murderers, or an 
account of a cruel and barbarous murther 
committed on Thursday night, 14th August, 
at Sadler’s Wells Music House near Isling- 
ton,” and in 1744 the Grand Jury of the 
County dubbed it a resort of “loose, dis- 
orderly people.” Hardly a counterpart of 
Tunbridge Wells in the reign of Beau Nash! 
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by Penelope Turing 


In 1735 Sadler's Wells was refused a 
theatre licence, but a music and dancing 
licence was granted in 1753. The owner at 
that time was a Mr. Rosoman, and twelve 
years later he pulled down the old wooden 
building and in seven weeks built a new one 
of brick, at a cost of £4,225. A seat in a 
box at this time cost 3/-, and a pint of 
port, mountain, lisbon or punch was 
included! 

Three great names have been associated 
with Sadler’s Wells at different times in its 
history: Joey Grimaldi, the famous clown, 
Samuel Phelps, and Lilian Baylis. Grimaldi 
made his first appearance at the Wells in 
1781 before he was three years old, and his 
career brought fame and prosperity to the 
theatre until he retired in 1828. He lived in 
Islington, and at the age of 57 died crippled 
and in poverty near the scene of his former 
triumphs. 

F-om 1844-62 


Sadler's Wells 


enjoyed 
perhaps the greatest period in its history 


under the actor-managership of Samuel 
Phelps. Pantomimes and circus _ perfor- 
mances gave place to classical works, and 
more than thirty of Shakespeare’s plays 
were produced under his régime. After 
1862 its fortunes declined again and it lost 
favour with the fashionable world. The 
theatre was largely rebuilt in 1879, operated 
as a music hall from 1893-1913, and finished 
this stage of its career as a cinema. It was 
closed in 1916. 





After the first world war Lilian Baylis’ 
drama, opera and ballet companies were 
gaining steadily in success and reputation at 
the Old Vic. With this success came the 
need for expansion and a campaign was 
started to rebuild Sadler’s Wells as a second 
Old Vic in north London. The present 


theatre was opened in 1931 with a perfor- 
mance of Twelfth Night with John Gielgud 
and Ralph Richardson in the leads, and 
until 1934 drama and opera were given at 


both theatres. 

It is amazing now to think of the labour 
entailed in transferring scenery, props and 
costumes for a large repertory of produc- 
tions from the Waterloo Road to Rosebery 
Avenue and back. For three years this 
interchange went on, and then Miss Baylis 
wisely decided to divide the two forms of 
entertainment: the acting company remain- 
ing at the Vic and the musical side taking 
the name and home of Sadler’s Wells. 

Between 1931 and 1939 over fifty operas 
were produced, but it is of course in the field 
of ballet that Sadler's Wells has achieved 
such remarkable results in the last twenty 
years. Originally the dancers were only an 
adjunct to the opera company, and their first 
whole evening of ballet was given in 1931. 
From then on under the inspired direction 
of Ninette de Valois the ballet company 
went from strength to strength, gaining in 
experience and reputation during the tour- 
ing years of the war, 

Like many brilliant children the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet left home, moving into the 
front rank of international ballet with 
seasons abroad and a permanent home at 
Covent Garden, but the Wells has produced 
a younger sister company, the Sadler’s Wells 


Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
today. 


(Picture by 
Angus McBean) 


Theatre Ballet which, also under the guid- 
ance of Ninette de Valois, is proving a 
worthy successor in Islington and on tour. 

The Opera Company specialised in opera 
in English at a time when Covent Garden 
was more faithful to libretti in their original 
tongues than it is today. There is a good 
deal to be said for and against translating 
opera, and most of it has been said many 
times over. Sadler’s Wells, however, being 
a permanent company of English singers, 
singing to English audiences, is right to 
translate its works into the vernacular—as is 
the custom with most continental opera 
companies, We are indebted to the Wells 
for giving us not only the majority of the 
standard operas, but also a_ reasonable 
number of rarities like Verdi's Luisa Miller 
or Janacek’s Katya Kabanova, which would 
not otherwise be seen by English audiences. 

Sadler's Wells today, rejuvenated after 
war damage, is a comfortable modern 
theatre with a rehearsal room each for 
opera and ballet, making and maintenance 
wardrobes, two scene docks on the stage 
level, one of which is used for scene paint- 
ing, and well-equipped but somewhat 
limited dressing-room_ space. For an 
ordinary theatre the building would be 
bordering on the luxurious, but here it is a 
very different matter. 

There are 40 members of the ballet com- 
pany, 31 opera principals, a chorus of 48, 
and an orchestra of 56, not to mention the 
front of house and backstage personnel; and 
scenery, props and costumes for six operas 
and about ten ballets have to be kept on the 
premises. It is little short of a miracle that 
so much can be done by so many people in 
so small a space. 





Nedlow: It's all right, Miss 
Lennie, I'm thinking over my 
next sentence, it’s an impor- 
tant one. 


John Nedlow, prosperous 
city magnate (Campbell 
Cotts), dictates a speech 
to his secretary, Miss 
Lennie (Dorothy Baird). 
Right, Martin, his adop- 
ted son (John Stratton). 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Hilda: Could you give me 
some idea why you want to 
see them? 


The arrival of Fenn, the 
examination coach who 
has been engaged by the 
Nedlows to assist Martin 
with his law examina- 
tions. Martin is a diffi- 
cult young man who 
resents his foster parents. 
(Emlyn Williams as Fenn 
and Gabrielle Brune as 
Hilda, the maid). 





“Someone Waiting ” 


apse WILLIAMS has contrived a gripping psychological thriller of great suspense in 

which he himself appears as the avenger of a murder. In the character of Fenn, who 

has about him the sinister aura of the slightly mentally deranged, Mr. Williams is supremely 

convincing, and is supported at the Globe Theatre by an excellent cast. Noel Willman directs 
and the opulent setting is by Michael Weight. 
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Above left: Fenn: Is it loaded? Martin: 
No. Fenn: But it was that morning. 


Later that evening Martin learns 
the astonishing fact that Fenn is 
the father of his friend Paul, 
recently hanged for the murder of 
a Swedish girl in this very room. 
Fenn has just returned from Aus- 
tralia convinced of his son’s inno- 
cence and determined to unmask 
the real murderer, He questions 
Martin closely about events on the 
morning after the crime. 


Above: Martin: That's the drawer I heard 
being shut! What's in it? 


Martin recalls an incident at the 
bureau. 


Left: Martin: A brandy? Vera: Perhaps 
the teeniest soupcon? 


Fenn and Martin are convinced by 
now that Nedlow is the murderer 
and that Vera, his wife (Adrianne 
Allen), knows the truth. They 
behave therefore with caution in 
her presence, and directly she 
leaves the house, renew their 
investigation in the flat. 





Above: Fenn: Try your side. 

Fenn and Martin seek a vital clue 
in Fenn’s suitcase which contains 
some newspapers posted to him in 
Australia and brought back un- 
opened. In one they find Ned- 
low’s confession, hidden by _ his 

wife. 


Above right: Nedlow: WHas anybody ever 
told you you're not unattractive? Hilda: 
That would be telling, sir, wouldn't it? 


It is four months later. The pro- 

miscuous Nedlow, who has been 

having an affair with his secretary, 

true to type turns his attentions to 
the maid. 


Right: Vera: A grateful farewell present, 
from the Nedlows. Fenn: When you 
do stop being social, it takes years off 
you. 

Martin has gassed his examina- 

tions and Fenn’s job is at an end. 

But during these past months he 

has been laying his plans for 

revenge with fiendish detail and 
this is the night he has_ been 
waiting for. 





Left: Martin: Wve never seen a dead 
body. Fenn: Come to think of it, 
neither have I, 


Martin listens horrified to Fenn’s 
ghoulish plot but is now too 
deeply implicated to withdraw. It 
is Fenn’s intention to kill Nedlow 
himself, having first provided a 
corpse to account for Nedlow’s 
supposed suicide. The confession 
they hold is to be found on 
Nedlow’s body. 


Below left: Fenn: 1 want a little talk. 
Nedlow: You dirty blackmailer—get out! 


Fenn partly reveals his hand to 

Nedlow, thus ensuring that he 

will come back to the flat after 
his dinner engagement. 


Below: Martin: Um looking where his car 
will draw up tonight. Peopie walking 
past in the last bit of sun. 


Fenn’s intention is to get Miss 
Lennie, Nedlow’s secretary, back 
to the flat on a pretext and to kill 
her at the moment Martin sees 
his father leave his car below. 








Mrs. Danecourt: 
always was! 
First hitch in the plot is the arrival of Miss 
Lennie’s vulgar and sensation-loving mother, 
who announces that her daughter has decided 
to break with Nedlow. 


I'm a great crime fan you know, 


Hilda: WHas anybody ever 
told you you’re not un- 
attractive. 


The fatal moment 
draws near and as the 
car arrives at the flat 
Fenn’ entices Hilda 
into the inner room 
—to her death. 


Fenn: Have a drink. Hilda: It would be rather to the 
point as I'm going to trip the light fantastic. 
After Nedlow’s unwelcome advances the 
maid has decided to leave. Martin realises 
with horror the meaning of Fenn’s sudden 
affability. 








Vera: I hope the job pans out well. 
Martin: Vil see it does 


Fenn’s carefully planned re- 
venge falls to pieces when 
Mrs. Nedlow, whom they had 
thought was on her way to 
Paris, returns instead of her 
husband. They learn _ that 
Nedlow had had a slight heart 
attack (no doubt as a result 
of his interview earlier with 
Fenn) and though he _ had 
kept his engagement, his wife 
was so concerned that she 
decided to cancel the trip. 
But, as arranged, Martin sets 
out to take his private plane 
to Ireland where a job awaits 
him. Among his luggage is 
the big packing case that 
should have contained books. 
Overwhelmed by the events 
of the evening he has no 
intention of completing his 
journey over the Irish Sea. 


Vera: I haven't had a night's sleep 
g@ince .... 


Mrs. Nedlow tells Fenn the 
truth. She had known of her 
husband's immorality but had 
looked upon him as a child 
to be protected and this was 
why she allowed Fenn’s son 
to hang. Later, when Ned- 
low returns, Fenn finds an- 
other way to avenge the death 
of his son. but this it would 
be unfair to divulge. 





New York Plays 
reviewed by our 
American 
Correspondent 


Mawby Green 


Right: Judith Anderson, 
Mildred Dunnock and Eliza- 
beth Ross in a scene from 
‘“*In the Summer House.” 


(Picture by Eileen Darby) 


\ 


Echoes from Broadway 


Fak and away the most provocative play 
to turn up this season is Jn the Summer 
House, a remarkable first effort by Jane 
Bowles, and starring the brilliant Judith 
Anderson in another razor sharp perform- 
ance, cutting through a character of myriad 
complexities to reveal the worm eating away 
at the soul. Treated with respect by the 
critics for its intelligence, lyricism, humour, 
imagination, etc., their endorsement, never- 
theless, was not complete, the prevalent 
opinion being that the whole somehow 
refuses to equal the sum of its excellent 
parts. 

Joining the Tennessee Williams — Carson 
MacCullers (The Member of the Wedding) 
school, probing subjectively into the emotion 
of loneliness and expressing it through 
moods created by a poetic lyricism in the 
dialogue, In the Summer House takes this 
school still another step from the realm by 
refusing to relate its characters to any real 
world about them, allowing its neurotics to 
consume themselves against a background 
of endless expanses of sea and sky, and by 
refusing to be explicit as to the nature of 
their neuroses. True, symptoms are elabor- 
ately set forth, but the final words are left 
for each member of the audience to supply 
for himself. Also, vital elements of the 
story itself are left in this realm of con- 
jecture—elements as indispensable to the 
average play as: did one character contri- 
bute to the drowning of another or was 
it accidental?—but in Mrs. Bowles’ scheme 
of things, the supposition that fiercely wish- 
ing for the death can have as devastating 


effect on the neurotic as doing the deed 
itself, are available for those members of 
the audience who choose to see it as such. 
And perhaps these deliberate evasions are 
designed to help reproduce in the spectator 
the breathless panic that sweeps through 
neurotics, stemming, from what is to them, 
inexplicable, ill-defined fears and terrors. 
The framework for this odd play of 
moods is built essentially around two 
widows and their teen-age daughters. Mrs. 
Eastman-Cuevas is overbearing, sarcastic 
and selfish but her shy daughter, Molly, 
worships her for what she considers her 
mother’s strength, but which turns out to 
be merely an armoured shell to hide behind. 
so plagued is Mrs. Eastman-Cuevas by the 
terrors of her childhood and her inability 
to cope with present reality. Mrs. 
Constable, on the other hand. is an 
ineffectual, frightened little bird of a woman. 
bowing to all the demands of her daughter, 
Vivian, who expects life to be one continual 
thunderbolt of excitement, but fears others 
might “spoil the magic.” So completely 


_wrapped up in themselves are these four, 


that human, not to say humane, conduct 
between them is virtually impossible. Molly 
hates Vivian who she fears is usurping her 
place in her mother’s orbit, and wishing 
her dead and out of the way, the afore- 
mentioned mysterious drowning takes place. 
Mrs. Constable seeks solace in the whiskey 
bottle; Molly marries a young man drifting 
along in this lotus land, working in a 


(Continued on page 36) 





EW actresses have a keener clothes sense 
than Hermione Baddeley. Though she 
has never been a leader of fashion, like 
Isabel Jeans or Gladys Cooper, she is vitally 
interested in the use of stage costume as an 
indication of character. She never puts a 
foot wrong when faced with the problem 
of dressing those eccentric old ladies who 
are the chief joy of any revue in which she 
appears. She has unfailing flair for discover- 
ing just the right hat or piece of jewellery to 
perfect her comic cameos. 

At The Lyric, the latest intimate revue at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, which sparkles 
with Alan Melville’s most brilliant wit, offers 
Hermione Baddeley ample opportunity to 
exploit her versatility. She first appears as 
the grim bell-ringer of Tunbridge Wells, 
attired in a shapeless felt hat and ungainly 
snow boots. Later comes the suburban 


housewife, with eyes glued on the television’ 


set, though the sink is full of dishes and a 
tapioca pudding is burning in the oven; then 
there is the canasta player in the residential 
lounge of a private hotel in Torquay, with 
dangling ornaments and row upon row of 
amber and coral beads. 

On a more glamorous plane is the dazzling 
Café de Paris cabaret star wondering how 
to negotiate that famous horseshoe bend on 
the stairs, or Mistinguett struggling to mount 


‘The Old Ladies 
of the Lyrie 


by Eric Johns 
Hermione Baddeley as the Old 


Lady of Wimbledon in “ At 
the Lyric.” 


(Picture by Angus MeBean) 


quite a different flight of stairs. The elderly 
lady in the wheeled chair on the cliffs 
touches the heart of the most sophisticated 
playgoer, a vivid contrast to the Wimbledon 
hostess who stirs her tea with her pince-nez. 
The North Country visitor to a modern art 
exhibition is followed by the rainbow skirted 
member of a third rate music hall trio, with 
long blonde hair, surmounted by a scarlet 
silk top hat. 

At rehearsal Alan Melville, who has 
written the amusing lyrics for all these 
numbers, has very little to suggest about 
Miss Baddeley’s appearance. He knows she 
will explore the extensive wardrobe of the 
H. M. Tennent management and after con- 
sultation with Lily Taylor, the supervisor, 
she will eventually appear on the stage in 
something that is “outrageously right.” 


Costumes are a vital factor in revue because, 
Baddeley 


as Miss indicated, she has to 
establish each of her character studies the 
moment she makes her entrance, even before 
she speaks a line. There is no time, as in 
a play, for a long build up; the revue 
actress has to make an instantaneous impres- 
sion in clothes that inevitably have to tell 
a story. 

Miss Baddeley has always enjoyed making 
herself look hideous on the stage, and so she 
naturally chooses clothes that get a laugh on 
their own score. They are not as ludicrous 
as Max Miller’s floral plus fours; they are 
closer to real life, but just as amusing in 
their way. She delights in slightly eccentric 
clothes and gives them an edge by adding a 
significant ornament or wearing them with 
a suggestion of exaggeration. Miss 
Baddeley contends that many ordinary 
people in the street look funny enough, 
though it is not their intention to appear 
ridiculous. Often a passer-by gives her a 
silent laugh, which she later shares with an 
audience in a revue sketch. 

The characters she plays have a life of 
their own, apart from the fleeting incident 
revealed on the stage. She often speculates 
about their subsequent fate. In At The 
Lyric she is especially interested in Agnes, 


(Continued on page 38) 








- Witness 
for 
the 
Prosecution” 


* CENES from the latest 

Agatha Christie thriller 
now enjoying a brilliant success 
and all set to restore good fortune 
to the Winter Garden Theatre 
which has not experienced a long 
run for many years! Presented by 
Peter Saunders and directed by 
Wallace Douglas with décor by 
Michael Weight, the play is note- 
worthy for the excellent acting of 
the cast. Miss Christie’s other 
murder play, “The Mousetrap,” 
continues to play to large audi- 
ences at the Ambassadors, and 
news comes of another Christie 
play lined up for West End pro- 
duction with Margaret Lockwood 

as Star. 


Above right: The opening scene 

in the chambers of Sir Wilfrid 

Robarts. Q.C., showing Walter 

Horsbrugh as Carter. the clerk, 

and Rosalie Westwater as Greta, 
the typist. 


Pictures by Robin Adler 


Right: Leonard Vole (Derek 
Blomfield. Jeft), who is _ being 
sought by the police for question- 
ing in connection with the murder 
of an old lady who had left him 
money, is taken by his solicitor, 
Mr. Mayhew (Milton Rosmer, 
right), to consult Sir Wilfrid 
Robarts (David Horne, centre). 
Sir Wilfrid finally agrees to accept 
what looks like a hopeless case. 





Left: Leonard Vole has 
been arrested in Sir Wilfrid’s 
chambers and taken away 
by the police. Shortly after 
his wife, Romaine (Patricia 
Jessel), arrives and in the 
interview that follows, the 
solicitor and barrister are 
surprised at Mrs. Vole’s un- 
emotional behaviour, having 
heard from her husband 
how devoted they were. Ro- 
maine is a German refugee 
who has cause to be grate- 
to Vole for marrying 
Her chief anxiety at 
interview is to learn 
exactly what story her hus- 
band has told. 


Below: The scene in the Old 
Bailey, six weeks later. 
Inspector Hearne (David 
Raven) takes the oath and 
in his evidence says that al- 
though the french windows 
were broken open to give 
the appearance of someone 
breaking in from the outside, 


he was of the opinion the 
murder was an inside job. 





Right: Mr. Justice Wain- 
wright (Percy Marmont) 
reproves Janet Mackenzie 
(Jean Stuart) for addressing 
him instead of the court. 
Janet was the murdered 
woman's housekeeper, who 
also had a motive for mur- 
dering her mistress, and 
obviously disliked Leonard 
Vole very much. In her 
evidence she maintains that 
Vole was with the old lady 
at a time when he said he 
was at home and that she 
had heard his voice clearly 
through the door. 


Below: Sir Wilfrid, defend- 
ing Vole, interrupts by 
speaking quietly to Janet, 
who does not hear him, thus 
proving that she is a little 
hard of hearing and could 
not possibly have heard all 
she said she did. (Left: D. 
A. Clarke-Smith as Mr. 
Myers, Q.C., Prosecuting 
Counsel). 





Left: Prosecuting Counsel cross- 
examines another witness, Mr. 
Clegg (Peter Franklin). 


Below: Vole’s wife is called to 
give evidence and to the astonish- 
ment of the defence shatters her 
husband’s alibi by denying the 
truth of his statements. It is evi- 
dent now that, far from loving her 
husband, she hates him. The 
general impression created at this 
moment by Vole himself is that 
he is innocent and that his wife 
may have something to hide. (Left: 
David Homewood as a _ police 
officer). 





Right: Vole becomes hysterical 
when his wife gives evidence 
against him, and his solicitor has 
difficulty in calming him. His 
case now looks very black. 


Below: That same evening in Sir 
Wilfrid’s chambers, Mr. Mayhew, 
the solicitor, and Sir Wilfrid dis- 
cuss the disastrous turn of events 
at the trial. The summing up is 
expected the following day, but it 
would spoil the pleasure of those 
who have not yet seen the play to 
divulge the events which follow 
and the significance of the myster- 
ious visitor who calls on Sir 
Wilfrid later that evening, leading 
up to the dramatic climax in the 
court next day. 








Echoes from Broadway (Conid.) 


seafood restaurant; and Mrs. Eastman- 
Cuevas marries a wealthy, indolent Mexican, 
with an endless supply of simple, singing, 
squawking, happy relatives. This latter 
marriage, of course, is a complete failure 
and Mrs. Eastman-Cuevas returns to reclaim 
her daughter and set up their old routine 
of life. Molly’s husband, however, wishes 
to get back to the more normal, or if you 
will, outside world, but Molly is still too 
emotionally tied to her mother to make 
any kind of break. She first must be 


Where to Dine 
before and after 
the Oheatre 


“LEONI’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved 
12.15—11 p.m. 





Sundays 
6.4S—10 p.m. 


**Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE -CERRARD 9585 G 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Hote and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


shocked into seeing there is no all-sustaining 
strength in her mother can feed her, which 
is accomplished by the pitiful sight of Mrs. 
Eastman-Cuevas fawning and pleading, 
revealing her desperate need of her daughter 
to be able to go on living with her own 
nameless terrors. Molly can now make the 
break. Mrs. Eastman-Cuevas threatens her 
with blackmail over the mysterious drown- 
ing, only suddenly to set her free, when 
memories of the past assail her and it seems 
as though for the first time she allows one 
of these nameless terrors to seep out of her 
subconscious and flood her with the reali- 


| sation that she, too, wished fiercely for her 
_ younger sister’s death, so she could be the 


| favourite daughter. 


| forth by the author. 


This last explanation, 
it should be added, is not explicitly set 
It is this observer’s 


| interpretation of the evidence, which is all 
| right with Mrs. Bowles, for she has said her 


' it. 


play is meant to mean different things to 
each individual, After all, you take away 
from a play only as much as you bring to 
But Mrs. Bowles has not made it easy 


_—and therein lies the difficulty of In the 


Summer House reaching a wide audience 
and becoming a commercial success for its 
producers, Oliver Smith and the Play- 
wright’s Company. But Mrs. Bowles can 


| find consolation in the knowledge she has 


created the most original and often the 


most beautiful play of the season, which 
her cast and director, Jose Quintero, have 


| interpreted with unerring 


insight. Apart 


| from Judith Anderson’s towering perform- 


three other brilliant 
contributed by Mildred 


ance, there are 
characterisations 


| Dunnock as Mrs. Constable, Muriel Berkson 


in the brief part of her daughter, Vivian. 
and Jean Stapleton as a waitress who raises 
her bloodpressure to impossible heights as 


| she screams and rants for peace and quiet. 


Of the four plays by Jean Anouilh to 
reach these shores, Mademoiselle Colombe 


in an excellent American adaptation by 


| 


Louis Kronenberger, has received the best 
reception, although only one completely 
favourable verdict was handed in. This 
bitter, backstage, turn of the century 





(Continued on page 40) 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London 


Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. 


Principal: EDRIC CUNDELL, 
C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 





FULL-TIME EDUCATION 
IN MUSIC OR DRAMA 


Part-time tuition during the day 
or evening in single subjects 





The School Prospectus may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY: JOHN TOOLEY, M.A. 
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MUSICAL 











PRODUCTION 


By Cossark TURFERY and KING PALMER. Here 
at last is a book that covers every aspect of 
the musical company, from the drawing up 
of the rules, through the production - and 
musical direction stages, right up to the final 
curtain. The amateur group wanting to per- 
form revue, light opera, musical comedy, and 
pantamime, will find all they need to know in 
this valuable contribution to theatrical litera- 
ture. 30/- net. 


PITMAN 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL THEATRE Ag LY 4 


Director: JOHN STEWART 
Manager: KENNETH IRELAND 
The Governors of Pitlochry Festival Society Ltd, Present the 
FOURTH FESTIVAL SEASON 
— ist May to 2nd October — 


Seven Dlays by Scottish 
Playwrights 


— Three Revivals — 

THE BOY DAVID JONAH 3 HOUSEMASTER 
(J. M. Barrie) (James Bridie) (lan Hay) 
— Four Premiere Productions — 

THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT 
(Roger MacDougall) 

THE FACE OF LOVE HOLIDAY CAMP 

(lan Dallas) (Robert Kemp) 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
(R.J.B. Sellar, based on R.L. Stevenson's 
famous novel) 


Productions by 
Herbert M. Prentice, Lyon Todd and Peter Potter 


Settings by 
Claude Marks and Harry Kistenmacher 
Concerts. Art Exhibition. Restaurant. 


* ADVANCE BOOKING OPENS 15th MARCH * 
Send 5d. Stamps for Complete Brochure 


Scotland’s Theatre in the Hills 








SHAKESPEARE 


MEMORIAL 
> THEATRE 


Drwt STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


COMMENCING 16th MARCH 
THE NINETY-FIFTH SEASON 
of Plays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


OTHELLO 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


All seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manager 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS 
OF THE SEASON! 











European Musie 
Festivals, 1954 


URING the last three years the number 
of European music festivals has grown 
enormously, and this year about fifty are 


scheduled for the late spring, summer and | 


autumn. 
of Bayreuth, Salzburg and Florence to 


They range frem the great centres | 


Bordeaux, Ansbach and Besancon near the | 


French Jura mountains. 
The choice is almost bewilderingly wide 
and tempting: Mozart, Wagner, 


Strauss, | 


Bach and many other composers past and | 
present; some towns include plays as well | 


as opera, and there are several 
festivals. It is a fascinating list for all 
music lovers, and the settings for the festivals 
are as diverse as the entertainment: the 


ballet | 


rich colours of the Mediterranean, German | 


mountains, Italian lakes, French vineyards, 
Scandinavia and the Pyrénées. 


Bayreuth’s 1954 season (22nd July to 22nd | 
August) includes the complete Ring, Lohen- | 


grin, Parsifal and a new production of 
Tannhduser, and among the leading singers 
are: Martha Médl, Astrid Varnay, Hans 
Hotter, Ramon Vinay, Ludwig Weber and 
Wolfgang Windgassen. Conductors are 


Clemens Krauss, Joseph Keilberth, Eugen | 


Jochum and Igor Markevitch. 


Vienna (29th May to 20th June) has a | 


varied programme of Mozart, 
Gluck, Verdi, Wagner, Strauss and Berg. 


Handel, | 


Munich (12th August to 9th September) has | 
a special Strauss programme as well as a | 


number of other operas. Bergen (Ist to 15th 


June) has a festival which will appeal to | 


lovers of Grieg and Ibsen. 


Gardiner Travel Service Ltd of 189 Regent 


Street, W.1, are General 


Agents for the | 


European Association of Music Festivals | 


and can supply full details of all 
grammes. They have 
coach and train tours 
centres which include 


pro- 
specially planned 
to many of the 
all travel, 


accom- | 


modation, etc., and the services of a tour | 


manager. Alternatively they undertake 


individual travel arrangements by air, or | 


sea and rail, booking of accommodation 


and tickets at any of the festivals. It is, 
however, advisable to apply early, as book- 
ings are already heavy. 

PENELOPE TURING. 





The Old Ladies of the Lyric (Contd. 


the North Country woman who is bewild- 
ered by a piece of modernistic sculpture and 
equally annoyed because her friend has 
failed to tell her about a smut on her nose. 
Mr. Melville and Miss. Baddeley have 
imagined an amusing sequel to that visit to 
the art gallery. They believe the women 
probably never spoke to each other again 
and the feud might have been carried on by 
their husbands in the bar of “the local.” 

Mr. Melville wondered at one _ time 
whether he had given Miss Baddeley too 
many old ladies in At The Lyric. In less 
experienced hands the Torquay canasta 
player might have looked like a twin sister 
of the Wimbledon matron, but when played 
by Miss Baddeley they have nothing in 
common, save eccentricity and age. 

Pathos she feels to be essential to any 
revue. People get tired of laughing at one 
number after another and welcome the 
shock of being pulled up by something 
serious. In former revues Miss Baddeley 
often played a bombed-out lady or a path- 
etic charwoman, but this time she has 
climbed a rung or two up the social ladder 
and appears as a grey-haired old lady in the 
wheeled chair with her paid companion. 
Though they have nothing in common they 
have endured each other for seventeen long 
years, simply because they are two very 
lonely people. Such numbers wring the 
heart of the audience and help to give Ar 
The Lyric that broad appeal, which is some- 
times lacking in shows designed to appeal 
especially to the ultra-sophisticated. 
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For Women who believe in making the most of. themselves... 


On Fair Vanity 
by Betty Page 


Part of this book is serious, much of it, especially Betty Page's 
drawings, shows that the world of FAIR VANITY has its lighter 


side and a sense of humour helps 


16s net 


FALCON PRESS 


6-7 Crown Passage, Pall Mall, SW1 



































BOOK BY PHONE FROM HOME 


URSE @ 


STAGE 
LIGHTING THEATRE SEATING 


Everything from a sheet of Gelatine to a | 2/6 
COMPLETE STAGE LIGHTING SCHEME A book of 42 London theatres 10°x7'; they are easily read 


Ask us for illustrated catalogue W51 and invaluable when ordering seats by telephone. A map 
and a bus route guide are included: from ticket agents 


WwW. J- FURSE & co LTD or direct, 2d. extra for postage unsealed 


5 TRAFFIC ST (Tel 88213 7 lines) NOTTINGHAM | LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE, 139 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 








The Stars say— 


TURBINE VACUUM CLEANING Of} Crowe's Cremine 


THEATRE CARPETS The Ideal Cicansing Cream 
UPHOLSTERY ke-up 4 te 
SOFT FURNISHINGS & || [removes mate. 0 CREMINE 
INTERIOR SURFACES eS ee 
BY ‘/alb size—only 4/ . 
THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD oak Cuddin & smooch 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 from; Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 


London, W.C., and all High Class Chemists and Stores 
Telephone SLOane 21/0/-2-3 Trade inquiriés to the sole distributors: W. B. Cartwright 


Utd., Manufacturing Chemists. Rawdon, Nr. Leeds 























WINDRAM uv: 


Manufacturers of theatrical fireproof 
FLORAL DECORATIONS 


Since 1911 
12 Cecil Court 
London, W.C.2 Tel.: TEM 3391 


MRS JOLLY 


will type it for you 


TYPING & DUPLICATING 


26 Charing Cross Road, London WC 2 
TEM 5588 FRE 8640 
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“ Dine by Candlelight ¢@ 
t at the i 
IRVING THEATRE RESTAURANT 
Irving Street, Leicester Square (WHI. 3678) 
Indian & Continental Dishes a Speciality 
Fully licensed. Open till midnight. 
CHRISTOPHER HODDER - WILLIAMS 
entertains from 9 p.m. 











A BOOK OF 42 LONDON THEATRES showing 
seating plans; 2/6 from ticke. agents and book- 
shops or direct. 2d. extra postage unsealed. See 
page 39. 
ACTING TECHNIQUE: Classes every Wednesday 
6.30-7.30. Expert Tuition in all subjects. Prestons’ 
Stage Training School, 10/11 Great Newport Street. 
W.C. Enquiries TER. 5184. 
CTORS and ACTRESSES (experienced 
trained) _ particularly DRAMATIC 
required by Christchurch Studio Theatre (non- 
professional)), 156a Albany Street, Regents Park, 
N.W.1. Write full particulars to theatre or telephone 
TERminus 2079. 
INE BY CANDLELIGHT at the Irving Theatre 
Restaurant, Irving Street, Leicester Square, London 
(WHI. 3678). Fully licensed. Open till midnight. 
IGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 
figure sketching. Details to major applicants. 
i ae Dept. T.W., Mono House, London, 


and/or 
ACTRESS 


oR SALE—Theatre World March 
complete; good condition; any 
C.B.B., 76 Bell Road, Sittingbourne. 
For SALE—Gramophone records Tree, Waller, 
Bernhardt, Novello ‘* Murder in Mayfair,”’ etc.; 
players’ autographed photographs in  passepartout; 
volumes players. M. W. Heald (Miss), 58 Binswood 
Avenue, Leamington Spa. 
[YAABIAN NAYLOR HOLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS, 
Three Arts Centre, London, W.i. Weekends, 
Easter, Summer Day or Evening, Syllabus from 
Registrar: Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 
yy An D—tTheatre World, any publication, contain- 
ing illustrations, reading matter. on ‘* Harvey."’ 
Rose, School House, Symondsbury, Bridport, Dorset. 
ANTED—Back numbers of Theatre World, 1931- 
1934 incl. and 1939-1943 incl. Box No. 487. 


1947 to date 
reasonable offer. 


Nehoes from Broadway (Conid.) 

comedy in which a romantic outlook on 
life is completely routed by an uncom- 
promising realism, is imaginative theatre, 
running as it does from farce to drama and 
all points between with deceptive ease. The 
audience on second night followed it all 
attentively, quite obviously fascinated with 
it as unusual theatre work, but by the 
surprising paucity of applause at the final 
curtain, it was equally obvious it was 
saying, “ We may be interested but darned 
if we're going to express approval of this 
alien philosophy.” Where would America 
be without the romantic American dream? 

Productionwise, director Harold Clurman 
and his associates, have caught the Gallic 
flavour better than any other play with a 
French background in recent years, this 
despite the fact two leading réles are mis- 
cast. Edna Best is only occasionally 
effective as the outrageously temperamental 
Mme. Alexandra, playing almost completely 
against type, and Eli Wallach as_ the 
sensitive, easily hurt, betrayed young hus- 
band, Julien, is straight Dead End kid. 
Fortunately, Julie Harris is on hand in the 
title réle. Nothing of the author's inten- 
tions escapes this gifted young actress. 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women! by Edward 
Chodorov and starring Franchot Tone, and 
The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker by Liam 
O’Brien, starring Burgess Meredith and 
Martha Scott, are two comedies also to 
receive the mixed notice treatment but, with 
a fair amount of laughs in each, they should 
do well, if not sensationally. 

A considerably less rewarding comedy is 
His and Hers by a husband and wife writing 
team, Fay and Michael Kanin, who have 
delved into their own experience and come 
up with a play about a husband and wife 
writing team, of course. Their plot, glibly 
written, is a classic example in dishing up 
the obvious, and no amount of seasoning 
by the deft stars, Celeste Holm and Robert 
Preston, could disguise the fact. 

WYANTED PHOTOGRAPHS of Principals or scenes 

from ‘‘ The Pink Lady,’’ American musical 
comedy played at Globe Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenuc, 
London, 1912. Also any programmes, magazines, or 


newspaper articles concerning same. Write J. N. B. 
Hill, 939 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


® AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 

















WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL PLAYS now available for 
of SINGING and AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
DRAMATIC ART Ltd | 


a8, encore HARVEY. The famous BLACK CHIFFON. 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUCLAS comedy success. 6m. _ Lesley Storm’s brilliant 


ot. 2 ses... S/S: d moving drama. 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING INTENT TO MURDER 3m. 4f. | set. 5/3. 
SINGING LESSONS SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN Cripping Murder Thril-  wiGHT WAS OUR 


/ 
Diploma at the end of two-year course ies on ey ie: yogi —_ sa"* 


STUDENTS EXCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT yacht NS. Family LAURA. _ First - class 


APPLY SECRETARY set. 5/3. ag yt owe 5m. 
CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 THE THIRD VISITOR. 


ADAM’S APPLE. 
(FREmantle 2958) ng ear oY 6m. Brilliant Comedy. 8m. 


= | | QUEEN ELIZABETH 3f. | set. 5/3. 
|| Steer were the =A LADY. MISLAID. 


smash - hit copes. Delightful ——- 
EF e 7m. 6f. 1 set. 5/3. _ 3m. 4f. 1 set 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON eer os aa 
Send for FULL CATAL ( post tree) to: 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
Established 1830 75 Berwick Street, London W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 


include: 

















‘ene ae cemeng «| geese 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 


latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to | 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


ee eo Pitas “ 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 7,85" art 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 MAGA ZIN E 


ee COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 





























EVANS PLAYS 














‘i | THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
R E A S U R b | RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
ON PELICAN _ | | bance - personalities - HUMOR 
by | Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 

J. B. Priestley £6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 


7 & Sons Ltd., Cannon House 

One set 6m. 3f. 5/4 post free hates Macklin aie rp W.C.2 . 
Available for amateur performance 
1 April 1954 masa: aaa. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ., wet |] SE ee 
———— ee > QUALITY 


a SOUND 
The Florence Moore Theatre Studios EQUIPMENT 

4 4) A 

Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wo'fit, C.B.E.; E. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer; Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Margaret Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena Equipment available on hire for long or short 
rua. By ge "ae TRAINING periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 
and/or 

for CAREERS in the THEATRE THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Auditions by appointment: The Secretary Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 


SLIM IN6 WEEks—or | Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment See Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 

% catment — nothing to | 

take internally, no exercises, no rigorous | Cr ee Marylebone High Street, b 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), | Opp. Royal Academy Music. er St. gents Pk. 
attach name and address to this advert. and HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept STUDIOS FOR 9 


. $53), | 
Parade, Brighton. oo), 5 Geant | cATURDAY WELBECK 6804 


INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


Printed in Great ‘Britain’ by “WIGHTMAN & Co. ‘Lr., The Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers, Practica Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
CENtral 1555. Registered at the G. P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 












































































































































CONCERTS 
= _\ ah E Variety ° ‘* 
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159 NEW BOND STREET Wl. HYDE PARK eboe 





